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‘6 I shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafayette, 
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Written for the Hangman. 
SCOTCH ANTIPATHY TOWARDS THE HANGMAN, 
Numser I. 


There were, in all, four of ‘The talks about 
Hanging,’ the last being a sort of supplement to 
the other three. It was very long and rambling 





—parts of it were not very relevant. I have, 
therefore, cooked up for your readers a mess of | 
Pickings from it by way of change, aud is per- 
haps better adapted to their palates. 1 neglected | 
to tell you that the old man, the Talker, is a} 
Scotchman, You will learn from the subjoined 
paragraphs, something of the feeling which his 
countrymen entertain towards the hangman and 
his calling. 
The two remaining Talks, again. 
A LOAFER. 





No people in the world, perhaps, are more in- | 
clined to ‘ visit the iniquity of the fathers upon | 
the children,’ than the Scotch. In the progress | 
of that refinement and humanity, indeed, which 
the religion of the cross is so eminently calculated 
to superinduce, they have been large sharers, and 
consequently the disposition to hold certain per- 
sons, under the ban of social exclusion, merely 
because their fathers, or, possibly, their great- 
grandfathers, have done some deed, or held some 
office, to which public opinion attaches odium 
and ignominy, has considerably relaxed among 
them. Still, however, much of the old leaven of 
caste, and category, remains to be purged away. 
National pride, and family pride, and pride in 
twenty other forms and phases, constitute the 
most of those broad traits of character, which 
distinguish them as a people. With them, pride 
of ancestry is universal—quite as much so as 
among the pilgrim-descended people of New Eng- 
land. But it is, commonly, of a very different 
complexion. Among the poor—and those who 
are not so, are, the few, indeed—the reflection 
that their parents, though as poor as themselves, 
perhaps, were at least honest, God-praising folks, 
goes farther to soothe the sorrows, light the cares, 
the burdens, and the hardships of their lot, than 
almost any other earthly consideration. And if 
a mau can only trace his lineage upwards, through 
a few generations of such ancestors, how happy 
he is! happy in his own and happy in his neigh- 
bors’ estimation. An idea of nobility is attached 
tosuch aman. They account poverty not only 
‘nae sin,’ when thus coupled with honesty, but 
a kind of merit. They are proud of it—proud 
that, though they have been unable to rise in the 
scale of society, they have, at least, not sunk, 
and been empowered, by the blessing of God, to 
preserve the precious boon of an unsullied repu- 
tation as an heirdom to their children. This is 
the true difinition of that ‘honcst poverty,’ in 
Which their great national poet gloried, and of 
which he sung so exquisitely. 

This accounts for the exceeding carefulness of 
the Scotch, in forming their matrimonial alliances, 
to avoid every oceasion, however trivial—and 
trivial, and silly enough, these sometimes, are— 
of bringing any thing like a taint, or disgrace, on 
the family name. 

The interdicted categories are various, and the 
tenacity with which the exclusion is maintained, 
is also various. Money, and some other consid- 
erations, can, and do, make occasional breaches, 
inroads, into some of their fortresses of the na- 
tional prejudice. Others there are, however, 
Which remain firm, and impregnable against all 
the assaults of mammon, aye, of the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, almost. The prejudice 
against the Hangman, is one of these, and, per- 
haps, it is the strongest of any. Unlike most of 
the others, this one has not relaxed a hair’s 
breadth—nay, it is evidently growing. In the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, among the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the vir- 
tuous and the vicious, the hangman is avoided, 
Shunned, detested. He has no equal, no associ- 





ate. He is like one alone in the world. The 
gulf between him and the veriest felon, that lives 
under the same roof with him, is, like that be- 
tween the rich man and Lazarus, in the parable, 
impassable. And his children, if any be so unfor- 
tunate as to call him father, are, if possible, even 
worse hated. Oh, what a legacy is theirs !— 
Truly their ‘tocher is no jewel that can have 
charms for any one.’ There is only one alterna- 
tive left them, between honor and infamy. And 
that is barely possible—it is not probable—per- 
haps it never altogether succeeded, in a single in- 
stance, The alternative is voluntary exile, un- 
der an assumed name, in some remote, foreign 
land. ‘The poorest, and the meanest, the pau- 
per clad in rags, aud begging his morsel from 
door to door, if there be a particle of genuine 
Scottish feeling—call it pride if you will—in his 
composition, would sooner, a thousand times, 
see his child die on a gibbet, than see her joined 
in wedlock, with any of a hangman’s kin, though 


_he were worth millions sterling. 


The odour in which the very word, ‘ hangman,’ 
is held, among the Highlanders, is remarkable. 
There is a false impression abroad, however, in 


this country, as to these people, which I would 


rectify. They are represented as extremely 


| touchy, and iracible, but easily pacified, and for- 


giving. Now, the reverse of this, is, nearer the 
truth. Patient endurance, bordering on apathy, 
under almost every conceivable hardship, and in- 
jury, is one of their leading characteristics. Still, 
they can be routed, but woe to him that tries 
the experiment.. The devil, in a Highlander, is, 
verily, no phantom—he is a real imp of darkness, 
both mischievous and malignant. Luckily, how- 


ever, he is ill to raise, but, then, he is even worse 


tolay. The Highlander’s language, the Gaelic, 


like all the dialects of the Celtic, is exceedingly 


copious, and accommodable, in all that relates to 
the passions. In giving expression to every sort 
of invective, and vituperation, its resources are 
almost inexhaustible. But, with a few excep- 
tions, no quantity, or kind, or degree of wordy 
abuse, that ean be hooted at, or heaped upon him, 
much disturbs his stoical equanimity. Blows 
might, certainly would have a very different ef- 
fect—would soon lead to a return, in kind—but 
mere words he little recks, so long as the honor 
of his country, his clan, his chief, or himself, is 
not directly, and unmistakably assailed. His 
endurance with regard to himself, is the greatest 
ofall. But it is not limitless—no man may, with 
impunity, call him hangman. However gentle 
and lamb-like be his usual deportment, be he 
young, or middle-aged, or bending under a load 
of fourscore years, the detested epithet, ‘ chroch- 
atair,’ applied to him, even in sport, would dark- 
en his brow ina moment. And the direct charge, 
‘ chrochatair mhor ort,’ you are a very hangman, 
uttered with any thing like a sinister intention, in 
the tone, the eye, or the gesture of the speaker, 
would, infallibly, transport him into a whirlwind 
of fury, and he would hardly fail to take instant, 
and terrible vengeance, on the aggressor, if he 
could. These words, indeed, are the most dead- 
ly shaft in the quiver of Gaelic abuse, and are, 
consequently, seldom heard, except in the half 
earnest, half jocular bandyments of children and 
lovers. 

The Lowlanders are less reserved in using the 
hangman’s name, than their northern country- 
men, but it is always in a bad sense, more or less. 
The following is, perhaps, the only even seem- 
ing exception. The lasses, or marriagable girls, 
apply it to rather an odd purpose, once a year, 
with the laudable endeavor, it would seem, of 
bringing, at least, some semblance of good, out 
of anessential evil. On St. Valentine’s eve, they 
deposite the name of the nearest officiating Jack 
Ketch, in a hat, along with those of all the lead- 
ing beaux, in the neighborhood, and she who is 
so fortunate as to draw him, on the deal, has the 
consolatatory assurance that she will have, at 
least one opportunity of being well married, with- 
in the year. 

A number of facts, anecdotes, incidents, and 
stories, might easily be adduced, illustrative of 
the national feeling, towards the hangman and his 
function, but they seem uncalled for. I give the 
following, however, because it is short, and some- 
what peculiar. It shows that, to be a hangman, 
even in intention, is intolerable, and entails last- 
ing disgrace on an unsuccessful candidate for 
the office. Iknow such a person. He was, in- 
deed, a bad man—an arrant hypocrite, an incon- 
sionable rogue, a swindler, and a thief of every 
thing that he could carryaway. Yet these were 
not the qualities for which he was hated—they 
seemed to form no part, indeed, of the cause of the 
odium, with which he was regarded. He was 


_have grown, and strengthened, just in proportion 








not a few of in this place, when they are unfit | 


known to have applied for the hangman’s office, ¢ offence ; and for that, and that alone, is she shut 


and that was enough. He was refused, because 
he was a married man, and had a family. His 
application for it had been meant to be kept a 
secret, but it leaked out somehow, and embittered 
his whole after life, a period of forty or fifty years. 
Both his christian, and surnames were laid aside, 
as by common consent, and ‘ Hangie,’ or ‘ The 
Finisher,’ used in their stead. He was hooted, 
and pelted, sometimes on the threshold of his 
own door, and his wife and family fared little bet- 
ter. His children, when at school, were avoided 
as ifthey had been lepers—none would sit on the 
same bench with them. They were teazed and 
maltreated at every corner. As his sons grew 
up, they sought to hide their shame by enlisting 
into the army, or navy, under false names, And 
his daughters did even worse—became baggages, 
in the purlieus of infamy, in some of the cities of 
England. The fortunes of his son were never 
kuown in their native village. The old man 
lived to be about eighty, and was thought when 
he died, to be the last of his race. He had some 
property, but no heir—none dared to count kin- 
dred with him. 

Now, when an entire nation who rank second, 
perhaps, to no people under heaven, for sober 
deportment and general intelligence, are found to 
regard this functionary, and all that concerns him, 
with such unapeakable abhorrence, surely there 
must be some very palpable, and good reasons 
for their so doing. It is not to be doubted in- 
deed, that much of this arises from what is called 
sheer prejudice. But call it all prejudice, the 
case is noc altered a whit, because, when even a 
prejudice is so universal, so deep, and so obvi- 
ously on the increase—for this feeling seems to 


as the people have advanced in knowledge—it 
must certainly have some solid foundation in the 
nature of things. What, then, is this foundation? 
or, in other words, what are the reasons of this 
all-pervading feeling? ‘To detail these might fill 
a volume, but I shall notice one or two, briefly. 


PRISON AT NEW BEDFORD—MRS. MCFARLIN, & 


New Bedford, 8 mo. 20 d, 1845. 

My pear FRienps,—Enclosed is the petition 
for the commutation of the sentence of Orrin 
De Wolf—and with it I must say a few words 
on another case. A few weeks since Sarah 
McFarlin said to me, ‘ Mr. R—, you cannot go 
to the prison to meeting Sunday mornings any 
more without a permit.’ ‘Indeed, said I, of 
whom am I to get this permit? ‘ From the 
Minister, said she.’ Then, said I,‘I shall not 
go.’ Well, says this good woman, ‘I shall con- 
tinue to go, for I have visited the House of Cor- 
rection these nine years, and I cannot think of 
giving it up even if I have to goto the Com- 
missioners for a permit.’ Last Sabbath morn- 
ing she went up as usual to visit the House of 
Correction with some friends, she was met at 
the door, by the keeper of the Prison, ‘ Porter,’ 
and was told by him that she could not visit that 
prison any more under any circumstances, for 
she made the prisoners unhappy, and he had had 
his orders not to let her visit the prison any 
more. So this woman had to come away weep- 
ing, that she could not comfort the poor by the 
direct command of him ‘that had not where to 
lay his head.’ Just as soon as it is perceived, 
that any good is being done to the class of peo- 
ple that fill our prisons, then comes the ery from 
the authorities that the prisoners are made un- | 
happy. This woman has been the means of 
more good than an acre of such men as ‘Porter,’ 
who said, (I understand,) ‘that De Wolf ought 
to be hung, and he had assisted in hanging one 
man, Cummings, and he should like to have the 
hanging of Cunningham if he isto be hung.’ That 
is such a man as keeps the people happy, that 
are put under his care by the benevolent laws 


Ie 


| out from the home that has been provided by 
| the Commonwealth for the unfortunate. I visited 
| that place in May, and if my memory serves me 
right, there was in that House of Correction, 
fifteen under sixteen years old, and several of 
| those under ten and twelve, children that needed 
the fostering care of a mother; and hardened 
must have been that Judge who could have sen- 
tenced those infants to that place. 

Is ‘ Porter’s’ craft in danger? Is he afraid the 
people will be made better by being visited, and 
then his services will not be needed? It cer- 
tainly has such an appearance. Resp’t.  R.’ 

Our correspondent ‘R,’ will perceive that we 
have taken some liberty with his communication. 
We heve been compelled to omit some part of it 
for want of room. We have published however 
all the facts bearing directly upon the main sub- 
ject of his epistle. Eps. 


LOVING AND FORGIVING. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Oh, loving and forgiving— 
Ye angel-words of earth, 
Years were not worth the living, 
If ye, too, had not birth! 
Oh, loving and forbearing— 
How sweet your mission here ; 
The grief that ye are sharing 
Hath blessings in its tear. 


Oh, stern and unforgiving— 
Ye evil words of life, 

That mock the means ol living 
With never-ending strife. 

Oh, harsh and unrepenting— 
How would ye meet the grave, 

If Heaven, as unrelenting, 
Forbore not, nor forgave ! 


Oh, loving and forgiving— 
Sweet sisters of the soul, 

In whose celestial living 
The passions‘find control ! 

Still breathe your influence o’er us, 
Whene’er by passion crost, 

And, angel-like, restore us 
The paradise we lost. 

THE LAW OF KINDNESS VS. THE LAW OF FORCE, 
—The following story is told by Horace Mann. 
Esq. of Boston, in a letter controverting the 
Boston Schoolmasters, who maintain the neces- 
sity of corporal punishment in schools, 

In a town not thirty miles from Boston, a 
young lady who aimed at the high standard of 
governing without force, and had determined to 
live or die by her faith, went into a school 
which was far below the average, in point of 
good order. Such were the gentleness and 
sweetness of her manners, and intercourse with 
her pupils, that for a few days there was nothing 
but harmony. Soon, however, some of the older 
pupils began to fall back into their former habits 
of inattention and mischief. This relapse she 
met with tender and earnest remonstrances, and 
by an increased manifestation of interest in them. 
But it was soon whispered among the trans- 
gressors that she would not punish, and this ad- 
ded at once to their confidence in their numbers. 
The obedient were seduced into disobedience, 
and the whole school seemed rapidly resolved 
into anarchy. Near the close of one forenoon 
when this state of things was approaching a 
crisis, the teacher suspended the regular exer- 
cises of the school, and made an appeal indi-~ 
vidually, to her insubordinate pupils. But, finding 
no hope-giving response from their looks or 
words, she returned to her seat, and bowed her 
head, and wept bitterly. When her paroxysm 
of grief had subsided, she dismissed the school 
for the morning. After intermission she retarn- 
ed, resolving on one more effort, but anticipating, 
should that fail, the alternative of abandoning 
the school. She found the pupils all in their 
seats. Taking her own, she paused for a mo- 
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of rhe Commonwealth. A man who wishes to 
assist in hanging. Is it not time that humane | 
men were employed, if we must have men to 
keep those places? The prisoners, most of | 
them are taken from the Hells, that we have | 
for service, and placed in the House of Correc- | 
tion for two, four, or six months, as the case of | 
their health is. If they are pretty sick, why) 
then there is a higher crime list, and so down, | 
as the state of the case may be. When they| 
come out, these keepers are all ready for them ; 
they serve as a newly imported article for their 
diabolical purposes. Sarah McFarlin stood be-| 
tween the prisoner and these dens of infamy to | 
reform them, and look up places to keep them 
from degrading themselves again, and that is her 


ment to gain strength for her final appeal.— 
At this juncture of indescribable pain, several of 
the ringleaders rose from their seats, and ap- 
proached her. They said to her that they ap- 
peared on account of the school, and particularly 
on their own, to ask pardon for what they had 
done, to express their sorrow for the pain they 
had caused her, and to promise, in behalf of all, 
that her wishes should thereafter be cordially 
obeyed. Her genuine sorrow had touched a 
spot in their hearts which no blows could ever 
reach ; and, from that hour, the school went on 
with a degree of intellectual improvement never 
known before; and, like the sweet accord of 
music, when every instrument has been attuned 
by a master’s hand, no jarring note every after- 
wards arose to mar its perfect harmony. 
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NOTICE. 
1 The publishing office of the Hangman 


is removed from 38 Cornhill to 50 Cornhill, 
up Stairs, where all business in relation to 
| the paper, and to the ‘ Massachusetts Society 
) for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
will be transacted. Ignatius Sargent will 
be there at the usual business hours to wait 
upon those who may call. 
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HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 
Numser IV. 


BELGIUM. 


Dr. Cheever’s statisticx—Official tables—Mr. Hume's 
Statement— Experience of a prison keeper—O’ Sulli- 
van’s Reply to Cheever—Punishment of death nomt- 
nally retained—Since formally abolished. 
















































In our last three numbers we presented some very 
interesting facts respecting the history of Capital 
| Punishment in England. We could have extended 
' our remarks much farther, for that country presents 
an interesting field to the historian who turns his 
» attention to the amelioration of the law of the pun- 
ishment of death. But we now turn to other coun- 
tries to learn the moral effect of mitigating this in- 
human law. Among these we find that much has 
* been accomplished in Belgium. Like other places, 

+ however, the results have been misrepresented by 
the friends of the gallows, especially in regard to 
statistics. Dr. Cueever of New York, and his co- 
adjutor, Rev. Mr. BuprncTon, of Charlestown, have 
both presented statistics, which do not at all agree 
with the Returns printed for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties:* It was proved in that country that when the 
enforcement of the capital laws was greatly mitiga- 
ted, crimes of violence diminished. The following 
we take from the official tables printed for the Legis- 
lature of that country. They contain an abstract of 
+, executions and prosecutions for murder, every five 
#* years, commencing with the beginning of the year 


* 1800 :— 


Total evecuted | Persons con- 

BELGIUM. for various victed of 

crimes. murder, 
ending ‘1804 235 150 
; ee "i ° 1809 88 82 
| ee 6s 1814 71 64 
5 6 1819 26 42 
5 &“ “6 1824 23 38 
5. & 6 1829 22 34 
5 ( 6 1834 None. 20 








> We here see conclusively that crime decreases as 
* executions decrease during a course of 35 years. In 
the first five years of that period there were 235 
executions and 150 convicted of murder; while in 
| the last five years in which there were no executions, 
the number of convictions for murder amounted to 
20 only. Let us see now how the matter stands 
with regard to other crimes than murder. And we 
need not present any other table than the one just 
alluded to; for that shows by deducting murder 
from the total number of crimes that were included 
in the death-penalty that these decreased also. This 
shows very conclusively that when the one is laid 
aside as an instrument of justice a diminution of 
crimes take place. 

Mr. Hvme, in his place in Parliament, in May 
1937, stated that on a visit toa prison [in Belgium] 
in which were confined a large number of persons 
who had been condemned for capital offences, he 
‘learned from the superintending officer that from 
his experience, the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
tended greatly to soften the disposition of the mass 
of the people.’ 

Rev. Mr. Cueever states that in 1834, the sen- 
tences to death for murder increased. O'Sullivan of 
New York, meets that in an able article in the 
Democratic Review. He quotes from M. Ernst, 
who states that in such a country as Belgium, ‘a 
single crime may change the number of these sen- 
tences; if, for instance, the act is committed by 
an entire band as had been the case.’ The editor of the 
Democratic Review says, ‘We remember the cir- 
cumstance mentioned at the time in the newspapers 
of a banditti being broken up, including both men 
and women, which had long baffled the public jus- 
tice. and accordingly in the tables for 1834, we find 
that among the sentences to death there were for 
murder, 10, robbery 15; and that the former resulted 
* Rev. Mr. BupinGTon quotes directly from Dr. 
CHEEVER. See ‘Capital Punishment :’ A Discourse, 
occasioned by the murder of the late Warden of the 
Massachusetts State Prison, delivered in Charlestown, 
) by Wo. J, Bupincron, Boston, 1843. 
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from 31 accusations involving 51 persons accused, 
and the latter from 154 accusations involving 270 
persons accused. To include the figure of this year, 
(continues the editor of the Democratic Review,) 
and to make it the basis of the inference drawn from 
it by Mr. Cuerver, is much as if, in the regular 
annual estimate of a family’s expenses for living, 
made with a view to judge of the economy of a 
system, there were included a sudden and extraordi- 
nary loss which at one blow should sweep away the 
aggregate income of several years.’ 

It should be remembered that at the periods refer- 
red to we had not the full moral influence of the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death in Belgium, for the 
law remained nominally in the statute book, being 
only practically abolished by the commutation of the 
sentences under it to perpetual imprisonment. We 
fee] confident, that crime would have decreased much 
more rapidly if the great idea of the sanctity of 
human life had been magnified and hallowed by 
a reverential and solemn recognition of it by so- 
ciety. * 

But we cannot extend our remarks farther on this 
country. We find that the mitigation of the penal 
code instead of leading to crime produces an oppo- 
site effect. Violence familiarizes the popular mind 
with the shedding of blood. Infuse mildness into 
human morals and life and property will be respec- 
ted. Our great Jabor then will be to fix indelibly in 
the public mind the great idea of the Inviolability 
of human life. Cc. S. 





* That period has come in that country. O’SutL- 
LIVAN in his able Report before the New York 
Legislature, received information in 1841, that the 
punishment of death had been formally abolish:d two 
or three years before in the kingdom of Bavaria. 
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MEETING AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER IN BEHALF 
OF DE WOLF. 


Unquestionably our readers are anxious to know 
what was done by the Executive last week, in res- 
pect tothe commutation of the punishment of De 
Wolf. Up to the time of writing this article we 
have not heard the final decision in this case. The 
Governor and Council convened according to appoint- 
ment on Tuesday, the 26th inst. The Hon. John 
Reed, the Lieutenant Governor of the Common- 
wealth, occupied his usual place, that of Chairman 
of the Committee on Pardons. Judge Thomas, of 
Worcester, and the Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., and 
Charles Spear, of Boston, appeared in behalf of the 
prisoner. Petitions signed by upwards of eight thou- 
sand persons were presented. Among them the 
largest was from the town of Worcester, where the 
murder was committed, where the prisoner had for 
sometime lived, and where all the circumstances of 
the case were best known. The petitioners were 
many of them: persons of the first respectability, of 
all sects, and parties, and of all opinions in relation 
to the question of Capital Punishment. The names 
of all the jurors who sat upon the case were also 
among the petitioners. 

It is not usual for the Governor of the Common- 
wealth to meet with the Committee on Pardons; 
but in this case his Excellency came in and listened 
with the deepest interest to a most eloquent plea in 
behalf of the prisoner from Judge Thomas. Indeed 
after hearing him it seemed that there could hardly 
be a person found in Massachusetts who would sign 
the death-warrant of this unfortunate and misguid- 
ed young man. Mr. Rantoul and Mr. Spear 
were present intending to make some observations, 
but they deemed it wholly unnecessary. Al! had 
been said, and so well said, and so feelingly said, 
that they felt that any thing which they could offer 
would only weaken the argument. 

The excellent Warden of the State Prison, Mr. 
Robinson, was present, and we could not but pray 
that the youth for whom we were interceding might 
be delivered into his hands, and not into the hands of 
the hangman. 

We should be glad to stop here; but we have an 
unpleasant duty to perform. Painful though it is, 
yet it must be faithfully discharged. A remonstrance 
against the prayer of the petitioners came in. It 
was from Westminster, in Worcester County. That 
it might have more weight with the Executive, a 
note was appended to it, stating among other things 
that it was signed by TWO CLERGYMEN. When 
we read this we could scarcely believe our own 
eyes. We could not but ask are these men who pray 
that their poor brother may be hung by the neck 
until he is dead, the disciples of the meek and lowly 
Jesus? Ifhe were now living, would he thus pray ? 
Did he not come to ‘have mercy and not sacrifice— 
to save men’s lives and not to destroy them?’ These 
questions must be answered in the aflirmative.— 
With his heavenly spirit, how could they ask 
that their brother might be hung? We cannot but 
believe that they will yet regret the course they have 
pursued in this matter. J. M. &. 


ba ~ 


(>Thanks to our friend, Elias Smith, of the city 
of New York, for his seasonable favors. 








THE TRUE HANGMAN., 


‘The true hangman is the Member of Parliament ; 
he who frames the bloody law, is answerable for the 
blood which is shed under it.-—Sir Wm. Meredeth. 

The above observation is big with meaning. Ma- 
ny persons who favor the gallows endeavor to quiet 
their consciences by the fact that they do not actually 
inflict the death-penalty upon the criminal. We 
sometimes ask such individuals whether they would 
consent to be acommon hangman. We know of no 
question that apparently shocks them more, especially 
when put to the softer sex. It is not often that we 
find one willing to do this awful deed. Our reply is, 
do not ask others to do what you would not perform 
yourself. Itis true that the advocate for Capital 
Punishment does not actually do the hanging. He 
does not take his brother (for the criminal is a bro- 
ther) and place the fatal cord around his neck and 
draw down the cap and cut the rope. But then 
does he,not authorize and sanction the law? Is he 
not ‘the true hangman?’ Can there be any moral 
difference between one who makes the law and one 
who executes it? Had De Wolfbeen hung who was 
recently under sentence of death, would not every one 
who favored his death be ‘the true hangman?’ This 
we think is the true light. Let every advocate of 
the gallows then remember that he is ‘the true 
hangman.’ He goes in the person of the common 
hangman, and drags out his brother, yes, his brother, 
from his cell, affixes the cord, draws down the fatal 
cap, and launches him into eternity. And we see 
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ORRIN DE WOLF. 





GOOD THREE CHEERS! 

iG The life of Orrin De Wolf is saved! 
Last Saturday morning we learned this 
pleasing intelligence from the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. We had felt a deep 
anxiety for a number of weeks past, for the 
fate of this youth. Now we have seen ac. 
complished what we had so ardently de- 


NEWS! 





not why the same odiousness should not be attached 
to the advocate of a Jaw as to one who carries it | 
into execution. Is there any difference between an 
agent and one who appoints him? And why attach | 
so much odium to the hangman who is the mere 
tool of those who employ him? Is he any more to 
be despised than the Legislator who makes the law, 
or the jury who condemns the prisoner, or the Judge 
who pronounces sentence, or the Governor, who 
signs the death-warrant? We wonder that society 
does not see this more clearly. This making the | 
framer of a law honorable and the executioner dis- 
honorable is something we do not understand. Ina 
moral point of view we see no difference. We see 
not why the common hangman should not be as 
much respected as the Legislator, the Judge or the 
Governor himself. They but prepare the work 
for him to do. They present the victim, and he | 
is but the agent. Whoever has read that thrilling | 
account of an ‘interview between the Hangman and 
the Judge’ will see this point admirably carried out. 
He calls himself there a journeyman, He describes 
in the most horrid manner a little boy, who was to 
be executed. He says ‘when I began to pull the 
cap over his baby face, he pressed his small hands 
together, (his arms were corded fast to his body) and 
he gave a beseeching look, just as a calf will lick 
the butcher's hand. But cattle do not speak, the 
creature] muttered “ pray sir, don’t hurtme!” ‘“ My 
dear,” answered I, “you should have spoken to my 
master. I’m only the journeyman and must do as 
I’m bid.”’ Here we have the hangman in the true 
light ; a mere journeyman to do a job at the time we 
set, and in the manner we direct, and at the price 
we affix.* And strange to say after he has done his 
work he must always shut himself out of civilized 
society. Thisis especially the case in Spain and 
other countries as described in Mrs. Child’s Letters 
from New York. But we cannot pursue this sub- 
ject further at present. We close as we commenced ; 
‘he who frames the bloody law is answerable for the 
blood which is shed under it.’ 








* The price of hanging in Massachusetts is TWENTY 
dollars! ! In New York it is only TEN. And we | 
find enough ready to do the work even at these low 
prices ! Society ought to be in such a condition that 
no one could be found brutal enough to do the bloody 
work. But when that time comes we suppose there 
will be no victims. It has been reported that the 
Sheriff of Worcester has said he would resign rather 
than hang De Wolf, recently under sentence of death in 
that town. Heaven grant that he may have no 
victim ! 


MAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAANAAL 


The Rochester Daily Advertiser, in an article on the 
late murder in Delaware County observes, 

‘That Press deserves but ill of its country which 
even hints at circumstances of a palliative character 
in the shedding of human blood. The case deserves 
no justification, and should find none.’ 

Our sentiments exactly, and we put no limit to 
their application. Dare the Advertiser be equally 
faithful.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Our sentiments also, 
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will perceive by the letter of A. S. Carpenter, that 
this Rev. gentleman preached in favor of hanging 
De Wolf, and that his wife circulated a petition 


asking that he might be hung! May God have, 
{ 
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(Cr An Inquiry.—Is it the law of the State of 
Ohio that executions shall there be private? Will 
the editor of the ‘Star in the West,’ or some other 
editor with whom we exchange, inform us? We are 
in doubt. 








sired; but we must not rest here. The 
hideous gallows must never be bnilt again 
in this ancient Commonwealth. We must 
work faithfully in this cause, and soon the 
friends of humanity will have the satisfac. 
tion of seeing Capital Punishment abolished 
in this State. De Wolf is to be imprisoned 
for life. 


For the Hangman. 
Letter from A. 8S. Carpenter. 


South Gardner, Aug. 24th, 1845. 

Messrs. Epirors,—Strange as it may seem, while 
the friends of the abolition of Capital Punishment 
are exerting themselves in behalf of Orrin De Wolf, 
who is now under sentence of death in Worcester 
County, there are those in this vicinity, pretended 
followers of him who taught his disciples ‘to 
not evil,’ who are using their utmost influence not 
only to counteract the efforts of the merciful by 
raising their voices against them, but by actually 
circulating petitions to be presented to the Governor 
and Council, praying that the above named Orrin 
De Wolf may be hung by the neck, until he is dead. 
The Rev. Mr. Smith, of Westminster, has recently 
preached more than one sermon in favor of the gal- 
lows, while she who should be styled his ‘ betters 
half,’—his wife,—has circulated a petition in that town 
for the last named purpose, and she importuned a 
lady who had signed a petition for the commutation 
of De Wolf's punishment, to withdraw her name, 
and to place it upon her petition. Of course her ef- 
fort was fruitless). What a compliment to female 
character, ‘O! Shame where is thy blush!’ But 
thanks be to God I believe we have but few such 
women in this good Commonwealth. 

In view of these things, how can this Reverend 
gentleman, and lady pray to God to forgive them 
their trespasses, as they forgive those who trespass 
against them? and should He take them at their 
word, and answer their prayer, would they not re- 
alize the truth of the doctrine they profess to be- 
lieve? Do such people resemble the disciples of our 
Lord and Master? Have they imbibed the spirit of 
Mary who sat at the feet of Jesus, washed them 
with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head? Do they not rather resemble Mary Mag- 
dalene previous to the devil being cast out of her? 
I hope for the sake of humanity, and the female sex 
in particular, that there never will be found another 
womay in this Commonwealth, who in coo! blood 
will have so much murder in her heart, as to ask the 
‘ powers that be’ for the life of a fellow-being. May 
all such people imbibe the true spirit of the gospel— 
‘not to be overcome of evil, but toovercome evil with 
good.’ A. S.C. 


Tesist 
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(Our Cause 1n Iturnois.—G. W. Lawrence, 
of Aurora, Illinois, writes thus :—‘ At the next ses- 
sion of the Illinois Legislature, I am determined to 
make use of what little exertion I can for the purpose 
of bringing about the abrogation of the barbarous 
law that sanctions the murder of a fellow being. This 
subject has not been agitated much in our State, es- 
pecially in our Legislature. But the time is rapidly 
drawing near when there must be action on the sub- 
ject. It-is true the public mind is not so fully pre- 
pared to act here, in reference to this question as in 
Massachusetts. But we hope by spreading facts be- 
fore the people, to prepare their minds for a final de- 
cision, And that decision will ultimately be right. 
I}linois will yet stand out in defence of the principle 
that recognizes the inviolability of human life. 
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INTERCESSION FOR DE WOLF, 


The following is a copy of a letter recently address- 
ed to the Governor of this Commonwealth interced- 
ing for Executive clemency in behalf of Orrin De 
Wolf. As will be seen by the letter, the committee 
whose names are subscribed was appointed at a 
meeting held in Uxbridge last June. It was drafted, 
we understand, by Henry Chapin, Esq.,a highly in- 
elligent and philanthropic member of the bar in 
Worcester County. 


To his Excellency George N. Briggs, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. , 


Ata meeting held at Uxbridge, in June last, the 
undersigned were appointed a committee to address 
,letter to your Excellency upon the ety of a 
ommutation of the punishment of Orrin De Wolf, 
who is now confined in the jail at Worcester under 
sentence of death. 

In the performance of this duty we do not intend 
enter into any discussion of the death penalty asa 
mode of punishment adopted by civilized society.— 
We shall not question the right of society to inflict 
weh punishments as an enlightened public opinion 
shall determine to be necessary for its protection. 
fut reserving our own opinions upon these points we 
respectfully ask leave to offer some reasons why the 
punishment of death should not be inflicted upon 
jrrin De Wolf. 

It is admitted by all that in human punishment 
here should be nothing vindictive. The object of 
cunishment as administered by civil society should 
e either to reform the offender, or protect the com- 
qunity, or to accomplish both of these. Now we 
will not stop to argue the question whether or not it 
will tend to reform the offender to take away his life 
iad consequently his opportunity for repentance and 
formation, but we say that the death penalty should 
sot be inflicted upon De Wolf because— 

1. He was convicted upon evidence which is always 
yocertain and frequently deceptive in its character, 


, 
, 


viz: circumstantial evidence and jail confessions. Now 
ve donot pretend to say that De Wolf did not com- 
nit the offence idipoied ts him ; we will not say that 
edid not have a fair and impartial trial, and yet 
aperience has shown that both kinds of evidence up- 
awhich he was convicted have proved to be very 
incertain and deceptive, and that men have been 
ought to the seaffold upon such testimony, whom 
wbsequent developments have clearly shown to be 
nocent. We feel most deeply that human life 


sould never be taken upon evidence purely circum- | 


vantial ; and we further feel that jail confessions can 
with great difficulty be extricated from the applica- 

yn of the common law principle which excludes ev- 
lence of all confessions made under an undue influ- 
ence of hope orfear. But admitting that De Wolf is 
cuilty inthe eye of the law—we say, 

2. He is not the most guilty person in this trans- 
ction. He was but the instrument of one older and 
nore guilty than himself. He was the begniled vic- 
mm of a designing woman, and was moved and actu- 
ved by her to the commission of the offence. We 
fo not attempt to apologize for this, but we feel that 
atangled as he was in the arts and contrivances of a 
fughter of the first tempter of man, the severest 
punishment known to our Jaw is not called for, and 
sould not be inflicted upon him. Besides 

3. He was but a boy of about 19 years of age.— 
foung and inexperienced, he might naturally enough 
be operated upon by another to commit a deed the 
msequences of which he might not well forsee, when 
is perceptions of right were probably obscured by 
ve influence of excited passion, and the power of 
emptation lulled conscience to repose. But— 

4. The great reason why his life should not be 
aken is found in the fact that he has been suffered 

grow up ignorant and neglected. He is an orphan. 
ociety has never taken him by the hand and led him 
vio the path of knowledge and virtue. Society has 
ever performed its duty to the immortal soul which 

‘od committed to his charge; and now after society 
is never sought out this neglected orphan boy and 
udeavored to cultivate and ennoble the immortal 
vark within him, shall it strike him duwn upon the 
rst infraction of the law, offer him up a sacrifice to 
'sown neglect and send him unprepared to his final 
count. No—no. The protection of Society can- 
bot require it. The feelings of our common humani- 
irevoltagainst it. If society is not safe with the 
fender at large, let him be confined until he brings 
rth fruits meet for repentance, and if such fruits do 

tappear let him be confined while life shall last, 
utlet us not, overlooking the great object of human 
wnishment, sacrifice human life unnecessarily, but 

‘mit the application of the death penalty to those cases 
hich clearly and unequivocally demand the life of 
te offender. And we hesitate not to say that no 
ich demand is clearly made in the case of this un- 
rtunate though guilty boy, but that the highest 
tates of mercy, Justice and enlightened patriotism 
‘quire a commutation of the punishment to which 
?is condemned to such a term of imprisonment as 
tall seem to your Excellency and the Honorable the 
‘ecutive Council fit and proper in the case. 

With sentiments of profound respect we subscribe 
selves your friends. 

Henry Cuaprin, 
Samuet May, 
Apin Ba.uiov. 





[Tue Ovrsine.—Always read the outside of the 
lungman. To-day it is peculiarly rich. There is 
‘¢ article on the ‘ Antipathy of the Scotch to the Hang- 
‘The Prison at New Bedford’—‘ The law of 
indness vs. the law of force,’ by Horace Mann— 
Fhe thrilling account of the ‘Execution of Carter 
id Parke’-—‘ The Murderers in the Massachusetts 
‘ate Prison,’ and ‘ Poetry by a Prisoner.’ 
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(Rev. M. Hare Sura, has withdrawn from the 
‘rst Congregational Society in Nashua. 


ALL SORTS. 


(Three million bushels of grain are annually 
converted into alcohol by the distilleries of New York 
and Brooklyn. 


i’The Salem Gazette states that Asahel Hunt- 
ington, Esq., the Attorney of the Northern District, 
is about to resign his commission. 


(Or°SnHoeEinc THE Peorite.—28,000 cases of shoes, 
containing one million one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pairs were made in the town of Haverhill, in 
this State last year. 


(Cr Accipent.—A little girl, aged about ten years, 
coming from Gloucester, in the stage, to Salem, fell 
out of the stage door, and one of her feet was crushed 
by the wheels. 


(CrCensus.—By the census recently taken, it ap- 
pears that Portland City numbers a few short of 16,- 
500 inhabitants. 


(Two counterfeiters were arrested at Buffalo on 
Tuesday. They had about them $5,560 in 10s on the 
Onondaga Co. Bank, pretty well executed, and 3s on 
the N. Y. State Bank at Albany. 


(On examination, it was found that of the two 
hundred and three convicts in Auburn State Prison, 
ALL BUT ONE Were accustomed to use strong drink. 


(Peter Curtis for an attempt to rob and kill Da- 
vid Stoddard and Samuel P. Barker, was examined 
on Thursday, and bound over in the sum of $2000 for 
his appearance before the Court of Common Pleas to 
be held at Plymouth on the first Monday of December 
next. 


{Man Misstnc.—A man 28 years of age, 5 feet 
11 inches high—cross-eyed, and with an impediment 
in his speech, besides being slightly deranged—is mis- 
sing from hishome in Dracut. 


The ladies of Pottsville are holding refreshment 
Fairs, to raise funds for the purchase ot ground for a 
cemetery. This appears like carrying out the old 
doctrine, ‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ 

{The New Bedford Mercury has re-published the 
nomination of Henry Clay, as a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1548, 





CF To preserve Grapes.—Put them in light 
| boxes or kegs, with carded bats of cotton between 
/each layer. 

TF The United States Convention of Universalists 
will meetin Boston, on the 17th and 18th of Septem- 
ber next. 


CF The Pear trade is brisk in Rochester; from 
two to three hundred barrels are shipped West daily. 


(FA Year or Summers.—A voyage of Pleasure 
round the World, is advertised in Hamburg, to leave 
that city on the 15th August. The route has been so 
arranged as to secure a continual summer to the 
voyagers. 


&3~ Montreal is this season visited by more per- 
sons from the United States than was ever before 
known. 


("Two young men of New Orleans fought a duel 
with fowling pieces at 40 paces on the 12th inst. At 
the first fire one received his antagonist’s ball in the 
left leg. 


So let it be ! In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and love of Heaven! 


(or Heatuen Susscriners.—A Sandwich Island 
paper says that for a whole year it has had but one 
delinquent subscriber. 


Ty Arproros.—The New York True Sun, after 
noticing the fact, that the Government is mounting 
the guns at the various forts on the Atlantic seaboard, 
fittingly introduces the beautiful lines of Longfel- 
low: 

‘* Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were halfthe wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the mind from human error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.’ 


{The Washington Washingtonian gives an ac- 
count of one murder, one suicide, and one sudden 
death, which took place in that city in a single week 
in July—all from the effects of strong drink! 


(Bricks are burned by anthracite coal with the 
most perfect success, in Norristown, Pa. 


(rMr. Himes delivered his farewell sermon in 
the Miller Tabernacle, on Sunday last, and at the 
close gave notice, with tears in his eyes, that the 
building would be appropriated to other uses, than 
public worship. 


(Thirty-five of the New York Custom House 
officers have received ‘ notice to quit.’ 


("We learn that Rev. Joseph Ballard has resign- 
ed the pastoral charge of the First Baptist Society in 
Lowell. 


(The third trial of Polly Bodine will take place 
this month, before the Oyer and Terminer of New 
York city. 


f(y Ourraceovus Rorsery.—Miss Farley, editor of 
the Lowell Offering, was robbed of a gold watch, in 
the cars above Lowell, one day last week. 


(OrTemrerance in State Prison.—Hon. S. F. 
Carey, of Ohio, addressed the convicts of our State 
Prison at Charlestown, yesterday, on the subject of 
Temperance with wonderful effect. We are told 
that many wept, and that the occasion was one of 
deep solemnity. The whole number there is 192; 
and when it was proposed for all to rise who had 
been intemperate and wished to reform, a large ma- 
jority were up instantly, showing the connection of 





(CP Sourn Naticx.—Last Thursday evening we 
had a very pleasant meeting in South Natick, The 
arrangements were made by that devoted friend 
of all good causes—E. K. Wuitaker, of Needham. 
The meeting was held in the Unitarian Church, and 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Gannet, 
who also made a good speech in favor of the abolish- 
ment of Capital Punishment. We were aided by the 
sweet voices and humane hearts of the Winch family. 
They sung an original song which they had prepared 
for the occasion. We deeply regret that we cannot 
publish it this week. We wish them abundant suc- 
cess in their laudable efforts to gratify their hearers 
and improve the condition of society. 

It so happened that Governor Briggs lectured on 
Temperance in the centre of Natick while our meet- 
ing was held in the south part of the town. A peti- 
tion was prepared on the spot, nearly a hundred 
names were obtained asking for a commutation of 
the punishment of De Wolf, which was immediately 
sent up to the Governor, and doubtless was laid be- 
fore the Council early the next morning. Although 
many persons desired to hear his Excellency lecture 
upon his favorite subject—Temperance, yet our meet- 
ing was well attended and we doubt not that good 
was done. 


(GA worD To OUR FRIENDS.—It is well-known to 
most of their friends that the publishers of the Hang- 
man, having engaged in the great moral movements 
of the day, are consequently poor. They cannot 
publish their paper without the aid of their friends. 
Such is its character, that they are now daily called 
upon to aid in various ways, the misguided, the pris- 
oner, and his family. Much time and labor have 
they recently devoted to saving the life of the un- 
fortunate youth, Orrin De Wolf. They love to do 











this kind of labor, but they cannot conscientiously 
involve themselves in debt. They wish to continue | 
their little paper; but they cannot do it alone. They | 
now ask thart*their subscribers will forward the 
amount of their subscription as soon as they con- 
veniently can, and in cases where they are able and 
willing, they assure them that more—though it be 
but littke—would be accepted with gratitude, and be 
faithfully devoted to the aid of humanity. 


THE WHOLE NUMBER OF PETITIONERS FOR THE 
COMMUTATION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF De Wotr, was 
EIGHT THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND 

|} SEVENTY-THREE, including all the Jurors who 
| sat upon his case. We intended to publish the Re- 
monstrance against the Petitions with the number of 
the Remonstrants; but we cannot find it. It is not 
in the office of the Secretary of State. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. Time of execution November 12th, 
1845. 

NEW YORK! Bane, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th of September, 1845. 

VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘lime of execution not fixed. 

The law is that a criminal shall not be execured 
till one year after sentence, and not even then with- 
out an order from the Executive. 





PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 2Sth, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 

Janez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. ‘Time of execution not known. 

LOUISIANA!  Pavtine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 





TOWA! Ww. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant | 
daughter. | 

Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
in consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to | 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 

i Executions are now private in the| 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- | 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode | 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- | 





crime with strong drink.— Bost. Trav. Monday. 


nia, and Maryland. | 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, At. 


(> Anpison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capi- 
tal Punishment in the following places viz: 


Abington, Sunday, Sept. 7 
Hanson, Monday, “ 8 
Kingston, Tuesday a“ 9 
Halifax, Wednesday, “ 10 
South Buidgewater, Thursday, “ il 
Raynham, Friday, ” 12 
Taunton, Sunday, " 14 
Norton, Monday, “ 15 
Mansfield, Tuesday, “ 16 
Foxboro’, Wednesday, “ 17 
Wrentham, Thursday, a 18 
North Attleboro’ Friday, = 19 


The friends in the above places are requested to 
make the arrangements, and give an extended notice 
of these lectures. 


I’Cuarces Spear commenced a tour through the 
following towns last Thursday, 28th ult., viz: 


Natick, Hopkinton, 

Holliston, Milford, 

Mendon, Bellingham, 

Franklin, Medfield, 
Dedham. 


In some of the above named towns he will hold 
meetings. Arrangements may be made after his ar- 
rival. 


(CrTue Haneman IN PHILADELPHIA may be ob- 
tained of Coton & Apriance, 28, 29, 30, and 3), 
Arcade. 


Receipts ror Cash to Aveust 30.—G. Good- 
win, Walpole, 75 c.—Z. Spear, do, 25e.—J. Buffum, 
Lyon, $1—N. B. Sargent, Boston, 50c.—S. Adams, 
East Medway, 25c.—C. A. Fuller, N. Hartford, N. 
Y., 25c.—B. Mansfield, Saugus, 25e.—C. A. French, 
E. Stoughton, 31—A. P. Gould, Nashua, $1—R. 
Locke, Jr., Stoneham, $1—M. Newell, Needham, 
25c.—J. G. Leach, Orland, Me., 25c. 

Amount—$6,75. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev Mr Streeter, John F. Hickford 
to Miss Sarah Love Robinson. 

By Rev Mr Aiken, Jeremiah Meacham to Miss Abi- 
gail Hodgkins, all of Boston. 

In Cambridgeport, 24th ult., by Rev Mr Paige, Leo- 
nard Emerson to Miss Emily Howard. 

In North Providence, R. I. Lorenzo Marrett, Esq., 
of E. Cambridge, Ms., to Miss Eliza A. Winsor, of P. 

In Henniker, N. H. 21st ult., Wm. Fletcher, Jr., of 
Lancaster, Ms. to Miss Drusilla Smith, of H. 








DIED: 


In this city, 28d ult., Frederick Gordon, youngest 
son of Charles G. Green, Esq., 12 months. : 

25th, Lydia Clark, 85, late of Gloucester. 

26th, John Hardy, formerly of New York, 34. 

In Charlestown, 16th ult., George Trask, 3 months. 

Aug 29, Frederick S. Pennell, 9 mos ; 21st, Sophia 
Louisa Johnson, 15 mos. 

22d, Wm C. only son of Levi and Lydia M. Frye, 
7 years. 

In this city, August 6th, Mary O., wife of Nathan 
Brooks, aged 43. 

In Brooklyn, N. ¥., 22d inst., John Brower, a sol- 
dier of the revolution, 83. 





Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuarves Spear. 


Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts. 
To work is intended to present a concise and 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 

ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodyiug O’°CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


_‘Ifany man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vinced that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Becearia, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alofie worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ."— Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 403 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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EXECUTION OF CARTER AND PARKE, FOR THE 
MURDER OF THE CANTNER FAMILY. 
Ercitement—Military—Music—Convictions upon cir- 
cumstantial testimony—Prisoners declare their inno- 
cence—Pardon refused—Prisoners’ wives—Clergy- 
men— Number and character of the spectators—Gal- 
lows erected above the prison-walls to accommodate 

them— Execution. 


A correspondent of the ‘New York Herald’ gives 
the following account of the execution of Parke and 
BeivipeEReE, Aug. 22, 1845. 


Carter. 
10 o’clock, A. M. ; 


To-day is the time appointed for the exccution 
of Joseph Carter, Jr., and Peter W. Parke, for the 
murder of the Castner family. At this time, 10 
o'clock, A. M., the crowd is great, numbering 
perhaps five thousand persons. ‘The greatest 
excitement prevails, and the crowd is increasing. 
The military are arriving in large numbers, and 
the sound of their solemn martial music strikes 
the ear, producing a long train of unpleasant re- 
fiections. ‘These men, up to this time, protest 


their innocence—and there are strong doubts of 


Be that as it may, they will certain- 
ly be hung at 2 o’clock, to-day. It will be re- 
membered that the Changwater murder was 
committed on the night of the 1st of May, 1843, 
under circumstances the most appalling. An old 
bachelor, John B. Parke, his sister, Mrs. Castner, 
her husband John Castner, and an infant, scarcely 
two years old, were hurried into eternity on that 
fearful night. Suspicion at first rested upon 
strangers, and a large number were taken up and 
examined, without elucidating any thing like 
guilt on any of those examined. A few suspi- 
cious circumstances being observed in the con- 
duct of Jos. Carter, Jr., and Peter W. Parke, they 
were arrested about two months after the murder, 
indicted by the grand jury, tried and convicted. 
Joseph Carter was first brought to trial; he pro- 
tested hisinnocence. His trial came onat the Au- 
gust term, 1843, and after a laborious and pro- 
tracted trial of four weeks, he was acquitted. He 
was again brought to trial at the February term, 
1844, of our Court, and the prosecution eliciting 
some new testimony of a very important charac- 
ter, he was convicted. His conviction was pro- 
cured entirely upon circumstantial testimony.— 
The State having knocked oue prop from under 
the horrid tragedy, it was resolved to prose- 
cute the matter still further. At the same term 
of February, 1844, two other indictments were 
found, one against Peter W. Parke, the prisoner 
now under sentence of death, and his uncle, Ab- 
ner Parke. 

The trial of Abner Parke came on at the June 
term, 1844, and after spending four weeks and 
more, in that investigation, he was acquitted.— 
The court continued in session until Peter W. 
Parke was tried and convicted. His conviction 
was also procured upon circumstantial testimony. 
Exceptions were taken on the trials of both Car- 
ter and Parke, in order to ground an application 
before the Supreme Court for new trials ; and at 
the July term of that Court, those exceptions 
were called up, and argued with much ability, 
by Gov. Vroom and Senator Dayton, for the pris- 
oners, aud William Halsted and Attorney General 
Browning, for the State. The Supreme Court 
refused the application for new trials, and their 
cases were removed, by writ of error, to the 
Court of Errors, the last resort, except the par- 
doning power. During all this time, the prison- 
ers manifested, by words, their entire innocence. 
Their conduct was most unaccountably strange 
and singular. The most respectable people of 
the city of Trenton, and vicinity, visited them, 
and such impressions were made upon them, by 
the prisoners, as induced them to believe they 
were innocent of the charge brought against 
them. Their friends carried their cases before 
the pardoning power, the last resort to them, and 
here again they were doomed to disappointment. 
The court decided against them, and their de- 
cision cut off, at once, all hope this side of the 
grave. When the news of the pardoning power 
having refused to interfere in their cases, was 
communicated to them, they were completely 
unnerved. All hope had for the first time left 
them, and they were reduced to a state of com- 
plete misery. Their wives were present on that 
occasion, and no tongue can describe the scene, 
no words can convey an adequate description. 

The clergy were thensent for, and they com- 
menced in earnest, seeking for consolation.— 
Clergymen of various denominations visited them 
in their confinement at Trenton, before they 
were brought to this place, and they all allege 
that so far as outward appearances are concerned, 
the prisoners had made their peace with God.— 
On Saturday last the sheriff of Warren, with a 
sufficient escort, set out for Trenton, in order to 
bring the prisoners to this place to be executed 
today. On their way hither they manifested no 
elarm for their approaching fate. Indeed they 
were extremely lively, seemed in no way de- 
pressed or broken down The excite- 
ment along the road the prisoners pursued on 
their way hither, was intense. Crowds congre- 
gated at every corner and cross road, and they 
were during that day at least the lions of the as- 


their guilt. 


in spirit. 


THE 


cendant. The sheriil arrived on Monday night 
about 9 o'clock, aud a crowd of hundreds, wit- 
nessed the last confinement of these unhappy 
‘young men this side the grave. Irom Monday 
night until this time, they have been visited in 
their cells by their counsel, relations and friends. 
Sad have been all of those meetings. Carter’s 
spirits are fast leaving him, and I think he will 
be borne to the place of execution. Not so with 
Parke, his step is as firm as ever—his cheek un- 
blanched, his articulation distinct and command- 
ing. Heis a hero, under such awful circum- 
stances; he declares and protests his innocence, 
and in all probability will be launched into eter- 
nity without disclosing any thing. He says he 
isresigned to his fate—that he has made his 
| peace with God, and expects to die a christian 
|through the blood of adying Redeemer. Carter 
|is continually in tears; he also protests his entire 
‘innocence. Whether either of them are inno- 
;cent, God only knows. That the prisoners will 
| be executed at the time appointed, no one doubts. 
|Our town commenced filling up last night, and 
\long before morning every tavern was filled to 
overflowing. Wagonsare strung along our streets 
‘for hundreds of yards, and no vacant space in 
| our hitherto quiet village is left unoccupied.— 
Here are to be seen all sorts and conditions of 
people—the gentleman, the ragamuflin and beg- 
gar—the street mendicant and the Broadway dan- 
|dy—the Dutch country girl and the flaunting 
town girl; indeed all sorts and kinds are sprinkled 
around in plentiful profusion. 

11 o’crocx, A. M.—The crowd increases—a 
long train of vehicles are arriving from every di- 
rection. This is to be a private execution, yet 
thousands will witness it. ‘The gallows is erect- 
ed within an enclosed yard, in front of the court 
house, about eight feet high. 
ed in the centre, about the height of the fence, 
upon which the prisoners are to stand before 
their execution. Upon this scaffold a funeral 
service is to be preached suitabie to the occasion. 
There will be a large funeral audience present; 
but with what feelings will a vast majority listen 
to the discourse? This vast crowd has been 





To see two fellow creatures suddenly cut off in 
the prime of life—to see two individuals rush into 
an untried futurity. My heart sickens at the bare 
mention of this horrible matter. But this is a 
gala day here—all is bustle and confusion. The 
laughing young maiden whom I see yonder, has 
come here with her beau, impelled by mere idle 
curiosity—perhaps to show her fine clothes, Her 
companion, in her society, is perfectly happy. 
There are now on the ground ten thousand per- 
sons, perhaps more, certainly not less. Twelve 
o’clock approaches. The prisoners are coming 
—see how the crowd sways to and fro, like the 
upheavings of the mighty ocean. They ascend 
the scaffold, with firm aud measured steps. Car- 
ter falters alittle---Parke walks erect. They are 
now upon the last spot they will ever stand this 
side of eternity. Ihave just taken a survey of 
the crowd. ‘The street in front of the court 
house is one hundred feet in width, with vacant 
grounds on both sides, above and below it. This 
street is densely packed, for more than four hun- 
dred yards, above and below the court house. 
The house tops are crowded to overflowing ; and 
every window within sight is a mass of living 
heads. Our town is covered by an avalanche of 
humanity. God grant that all may pass off with- 
out any injury being done; but 1 must return to 
the scene of the execution. 

Haxr-past 12 0’cLocx.—The execution is over. 
The lifeless bodies of these two unfortunate 
young men are now dangling lifelessly in the open 
air. ‘The prisoners were attended to the scaffold 
by four clergymen and a few of their friends. 
The Rev. James Clark, of the Presbyterian 
church, offered up a fervent prayer to the throne 
of Grace, after which they took an affeetionate 
leave of each other, and then of their friends; 
when all being adjusted, at an appointed signal, 
the rope was cut, and Carter and Parke are now 
beyond the confines of this world. They said a 
few words when on the scaffold, but | was too 
far off to hear what they were. They died pro- 
testing their innocence, and the secret of the 
Changewater tragedy is yet enshrouded in as 
much mystery as ever. 

MURDERERS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 

PRISON, 
| Peter York—Seth Perry—Isaac Leavitt, and others— 
Poetry by a Prisoner. 





A well-known correspondent of the Boston Atlas, 
| Journal, and other papers has recently visited the 
|State Prison at Charlestown, an account of which he 
| has published in the last named paper. We make 


some extracts :— 


‘There are none convicted of any capital crime 
in this depnrtment,’ said the warden, in reply to 
a question which I put to him; ‘ but in the next 
workshop there are several murderers.’ 

We entered a place where a number of prison- 

lers were engaged in making brushes, and other 
| articles, At the upper end of the apartment was 


A scaffold is erect- | 


brought together by idle curiosity, and for what? | 








HANGMAN. 








a boiler, by which was standing some men, en- 
gaged in felting. Pointing to one of them my 
companion said, ‘there is a murderer!’ 

1 looked in the direction he indicated, and 
saw a colored man of a stature below the middle 
size, and ofa light, active looking frame. ‘There 
was nothing ferocious, but something very de. 
termined, in his countenance, and I should not 
have taken him for one who had shed his fel- 
low-man’s blood. This was Perer York, who 
the reader will remember killed a man at the en- 
trance of a house of bad repute in Boston. He 
was condemned to be hanged, but his sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. 





‘Look at that mana little way behind him,’ 
said the guide, ‘there is another murderer, he | 
killed two men and almost massacred another.’ 

I did as he directed me, and observed a man 
who might have numbered some sixty years ; he 
was grey-headed, of an athletic form, not at all 
bowed by age, and was engaged making kegs for 
white lead. Seeing that he was an object of 
attention, he paused amidst his work and turning 
round looked me full in the face, and so re- 
pulsive a countenance I have rarely ever 
seen. The grotesque prison cap, which he wore, 
was stuck on the summit of his head, and me 

| 
| 
| 


point of it standing up over his forehead, and the 
two side pieces of the rim projecting over his 
ears, somewhat like horns, made him look not 
unlike the pictures of Mephistophiles in Restch’s 
outlines of Faust. His eyes were very large, of 
a light color, and impudently diabolical in their | 
expression, he had a small nose, a large mouth | 
and a pointed chin. Altogether he looked a! 
very incarnation of evil. 

The name of the murderer of almost three fel- 
low creatures was Sern Perry. He had been a 
Rum-seller, and in his drunken frenzy had shot 
down three of his customers, victims to intem- 
perance ! Here was a terrible example to those 
who ‘tarry long at the wine,’ a fearful specimen | 
of the effects of the trade in that which intoxi- 
cates. ‘There stood the murderer unabashed, un- 
confounded, and apparently as unconcerned as if 
the blood of his brethren had not gone up to 
God, with acry of vengeance. By some means 
or other he had only been convicted of Man- 
slaughter, and so was condemned to imprison- 
ment for a long term of yaars, after that perhaps 
he will, on leaving his prison, resume his trade 
of death, for unless the majesty of the law shall 
restrict and abolish the abominable traffic in al- 
cohol, there will be nothing to hinder such men 
as the murderous Rum-seller, from killing by 
poison as well as by bullet. } 

I turned with shuddering repugnance from the 
wretched man, and when I had gone some dis- 
tance from him I looked round, and there he 
was, his head resting on a stone, his great grey 
eyes staring at me, his lips compressed, and his 
brow knit up as if in defiance. He looked per- 
fectly frightful. Ifever there was a heart which 
could or would not repent, it must, I think, have 
been the one which had the breast of that hard- 
ened looking old man. 

We next went into a shop where cabinet goods 
were being manufactured. Sofas in different 
stages of construction were all around, and scores 
of men were busy in making different articles otf 
furniture. I was informed that, although every 
one I saw seemed to be expert workmen, searce- 
ly one in ten of those who became inmates of 
the prison had any knowledge of a trade, when 
they first entered their gloomy abode. The 
good effects of thus providing the prisoners with 
the means of learning their trade when they re- 
gained their liberty, was shown by the fact that 
comparatively very few became a second time, 
tenants of the gloomy abode. 

‘ There is another murderer,’ said the Warden, 
‘that dull looking man yonder, perfectly harm- 
less when sober, but when drunk there is no 
controlling him, he got intoxicated and murdered 
a woman with a scythe; he actually mowed her 
down. (This was Isaac Leavitt.) That rather 
good looking prisoner,’ he continued, ‘murdered 
a man, under circumstances of great provoca- 
tion; he has been here many years and will 
probably get pardoned out, he behaves very 
well, as indeed, all of them convicted of mur- 
der do.’ 

I asked him the reason why this should be the 
case, but failed to ascertain the precise cause. 
As, however, every one, or nearly every one of 
the prisoners who had committed murder, did so 
while under the influence of liquor, it may fairly 
be assumed that the withdrawal of the madden- 
ing potations was the cause of their altered con- 
duct. I leave this however for others to decide 
upon. 

We visited the hospital, whieh was well ven- 
tilated and contained but few patients, who were 
for the most part complaining of summer cholera; 
then we went to the kitchen, which was exqui- 
sitely neat and clean ; to the bakery, wash-hous- 
es, &c., where all the arrangements were perfect 
of their kind. 

In going round the cells and on inspecting their 
interiors, I could not but remark the different 
manner in which they were kept by the prison- 
ers. In some no attention had been paid beyond 
what was actually necessary, and in others, on 











the contrary, the few little comforts allowed jy 
the place had been made the most of. The neat. 
est cell was that of a murderer—an old man who 
had stabbed a girl to whom he was paying atten. 
tion, bacause she would not marry him, and he 
was determined she should have nobody else, 
There were little strips of carpet by the side of 
his bunk, books on some shelves, and from some 
scraps of tin he had plaited ornamental baskets 
which were placed on a shelf. There were also 
some books and pictures in the place. The cells 
were in tiers, one above the other, round which 
rangalleries. Only one individual occupied each, 
and the utmost cleanliness and comfort (for such 
a place) was observable. ‘The best way to re. 
form men,’ said my guide, ‘is to make them con. 
fortable.’ 

We now visited the shop where two engravers 
were at work. One of them was a pale, wor. 
out, anxious looking man, engaged in cutting q 
plate for one of the Lowell factories. 

After we had left him, the Warden said to me. 
‘That man has written some verses on his im. 
prisonment. A few days ago be told me that he 
had some thoughts in his head which he should 
like to write down if I would allow him the use 
of a pencil and paper. 1 did so, and he presented 
me with a poem day vefore yesterday.’ 

By the kind permission of Mr Robinson, I am 
enabled to lay the poem before the readers of th: 
Journal : 


LINES WRITTEN BY A CONVICT IN MASSA. 
CHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 
Oft have I paced this lonely cell, 
With care-worn brow and heaving breast, 
And vainly seeking for some spell 
To lull this troubled heart to rest ; 
I’ve search’d each nook in mem’ry’s store,— 
Have trac’d my course from infancy ,— 
And call’dup friends who are no more, 
Who lov’d me well, when I was free. 


I’ve thought to shun that chilling blast, 
That swept my early hopes away, 
And from the shadow of the Past, 

Have tried to glean a cheering ray ; 
I've loitered long on childhood’s years, 
When kindly friends epcircled me, 
Supplied my wants, dried up my tears,— 

ThenI was happy,—lI was free. 


But weary thought returns again, 
And then reality appears ; 
It only adds to error’s chain, 
Those links that have been hid for years 
I cannot hide those guilty stains, 
I cannot shun my misery ; 
Of all my friends not one remains— 
Tis vain to think I e’er was free. 
My wife, my partner of the past, 

Who vowed before the holy shrine, 
As long as life’s brief course should last, 
To link her earthly lot with mine— 

They say she has annulled that vow, 
And ta’en my babes away from me ; 
And even she forgets me now, 
Who loved so well, when I was free. 


My friends they left me one by one, 
Like ruthless leaves when summer’s past, 
That leave the stem they rested on 
Alone, to bear the winter’s blast ; 
And I alone my griefendure. 
E’en pity has no tear for me ; 
And, if she had, ’twould not restore 
Departed days, when I was free. 


Yet Hope ! still faithful to the last. 
(The pris’ner sees her glit’ring rays 
Like gems into his dungeon cast,) 
She bids me look for better days. 
And then experience points a course 
And from temptation bidsme flee, 
And bids me join this Temperance force, 
The Temp’Rance PLenGe will keep me free 


’Twas Alcohol, deceitful fiend ! 
That lured me with his essence sweet, 
I only knew him as a friend, 
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I had not seen his cloven feet. ——NO WwW, 
But now, the seales are from my eyes, luntary 
His hideous form too plain I see. ith it but 
To trust again whate’er bis guise ; k. Th 
I'll spurn his path whenI am free. hat of j 
Some there are who may think me gay, , no! te 
And deem I need not pity’s tear,— ~ » } , 
"Tis only feigned to hide away Woe pe 
. bers. : rs sphem) 
The sorrow that is lurking here. ae ‘ 
And ah! they know not with what power guage. 
_The pris’ner feels adversity, ligation 
When at lone midnight’s sleepless hour, ork of hi 






He thinks on days when he was free. 


Oh! Reader may you never feel 
Those pangs that sting a guilty breast, 
The throbbing wound that cannot heal, 
The troubled mind that cannot rest, 
Such sorrows that no tongue can tell, 
Of want, and woe, and misery, 
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The pris’ner feels in his lone cell, si <why 
With heart that’s panting to be free. a man's | 

A - . i * . do evil, 
at there ; 


These fettered limbs had parent’s care, 
Who showed the path of rectitude, 
And taught these lips to lisp a prayer, 
To Father for my daily food ; ~ 
Now to that Father 1 will go, 
And daily bow the humble knee ; 
And seek his aid to heal my woe, 
To keep me now, and when I’m free. 


n 


vi 


And if these erring feet should tread, 
Once more upon this world’s broad stage, 
I'll strive to earn my daily bread, 
From precepts in the sacred page ; 
I’ll strive to do by othermen 
As I would they should do by me ; 
And God will make me happy then, 
And from a prison keep me free. 
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